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1846—DANIEL H. BURNHAM—1912 
The American city planner and architect who died June 1 in Heidel- 
* berg. Mr. Burnham’s genius in the creation of the ‘‘White City’’ on 
Chicago’s lake front in 1892 left as enduring an impress on civic 
development in the United States as his work for San Francisco, Chicago, 


and Washington. 
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THE PITH OF-IT 


ee California Supreme Court, close on 
' the heels of the Washington court, has 
upheld the eight-hour law for women. 


B Y a non-partisan vote of 49 to 11 the Sen- 

ate last week followed the House in pass- 
ing the bill which provides that labor on all 
government contracts shall be limited to eight 
hours. 


A! the same time a high mortality rate is 
discoverable among bills dealing with in- 
dustrial disputes. Labor’s opposition to these 
measures, says Allen TI, Burns, is based on 
the belief that they represent ‘“‘too little in- 
vestigation of industrial relations”; yet in 
them is a reflection of a “strong, irresistible, 
justifiable public demand for a method to pre- 
vent or settle” labor altercations. P. 4106. 


W HAT is the Pacific Coast doing to fore- 

stall the problems that will begin gvith 
the first ship heading west through the ~Pan- 
ama Canal? asks a correspondent. Getting 
a grip on conditions which exist now, answers 
Francis H. McLean, who adds, however, that 
there is too great readiness to leave matters 
wholly in the hands of public officials. P. 417. 


RB Y preventing a quorum in the caucus called 

to consider such legislation as the Dilling- 
ham immigration bill, members of the House 
of Representatives killed that measure for the 
present session. The Root amendment re- 
viewed by Congressman Parsons in last week’s 
SURVEY especially aroused opposition. 


A PERSONAL victory for Judge Lindsey 
and a civic victory for Denver lay in 
the triumph last week of the citizens’ party. 
P. 409. 
P OINTING to the success with which fin- 
ger prints have met the problem of con- 
viction in New York’s Night Court for Wom- 
en, various agencies are urging the application 
of the system to all minor offenders. P. ro. 


B UT though conviction has been simplified, 

punishment of prostitutes is still a vexed 
difficulty. In a letter to THe Survey, Mr. 
Whitin of the Committee of Fourteen dis- 
cusses the white slave situation in New York. 
12, Alina, 


aL HERE may be nothing in a name, but a 

letter-head traveling all the way from 
Brooklyn to lower Manhattan helped wring 
a substantial increase in wages for scrub 
women. P, 414. 


HEN the big brewers and the brewery 

workers got around a long table and 
worked out a co-operative compensation plan 
it looked as if an agreement was about to be 
launched which would carry out along vol- 
untary lines many of the ideas which Ger- 
many puts into effect through its imperial 
system . Now the plan has been halted—per- 
haps permanently thrown out—by its rejec- 
tion by the union referendum. 
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[¢ any city will take the profit out of vice 

it will immediately reduce the volume of 
vice at least 50 per cent. If, in addition, it 
will make vice dangerous to men as well as 
to women, to patrons, property-owners and 
business men as well as to dive-keepers and 
women street-walkers, it will reduce vice 75 
per cent or more and will reduce the wreck- 
age of health and morals in much the same 
proportion.”—Wirr W. Hatta, of Chicago, 
before the American Society of Sanitary and 
Moral Prophylaxis. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


“THE SKINNING 
OF THE BEAST” 


“The Denver elections,” says Judge 
Lindsey, “mean that the beast is 
skinned.” The elections were held June 
I, and against the combined activities of 
the local political rings, and against the 
thumping of the drums of local pride to 
the effect that Judge Lindsey had de- 
famed the fair name of the city in his 
The Beast.and the Jungle, a straight citi- 
zens’ ticket won out with a 22,000 ma- 
jority. Far in the lead of all the others 
ran the polling for the indefatigable ju- 
venile court judge who has made his 
children’s bench the vantage ground for 
assailing all those forces, high or low, 
which exploit the community life and 
which in the long run play havoc with 
childhood, whether they are gambling 
joints, or houses of prostitution, or such 
public service corporations as make 
common cause with the politicians of the 
under world in order to control a munici- 
pality. 

The juvenile court has been almost 
the only public department on an inde- 
pendent footing and was made the ob- 
ject of an all-sides attack. As the event 
turned,.not only was this assault resisted 
successfully but the forces which for 
eight years have kept Mayor Speer in 
office were turned back and routed at 
every point. Judge Lindsey will him- 
self have to go through the fight for a 
second time in the fall to make sure of 
his seat, as the legal, as distinct from the 
political, effort to dislodge him, has so 
tangled up the tenure of the juvenile 
judgeship that the only safe thing is to 
be elected at both city and county elec- 
tions. In the municipal count, Judge 
Lindsey polled the highest majority, over 
40,000 out of a total vote of about 66,500, 
though against him as the center of the 
fight the bi-party machine had arrayed 
but one candidate, C. T. Gavin. For all 
other offices both Republican and Demo- 
cratic candidates were run. 

Mayor Henry J. Arnold’s majority, 
only two thousand behind Judge Lind- 
sey’s, and the clean sweep of all of- 
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fices show that the people of Denver 
were alive to the fact that this election 
was to be more than another of a suc- 
cession of votes of confidence in Judge 
Lindsey. It was proclaimed as a cam- 
paign for democratic government and 
citizens of all classes took part, fighting 
step by step and ward by ward. Among 
other incidents in the fight Judge Lind- 
sey let his own candidature take care of 
itself to fight the alderman who repre- 
sented the machine in one ward, and who 
seemed well-nigh invincible. “The ma- 
chine now behind the government,” says 
the Rocky Mountain News, “is the ‘only 
legitimate machine in city government, 
that in which every good citizen has his 
place and his duty to perform. In 
this great machine the business man is 
working side by side with the laborer.” 

“No political parties lost,” says the 
Denver Express, “only those corpora- 
tions that have turned votes to dollars 
lost. No candidates won. Only the 
people score a victory.” 

The Denver election gives promise of 
the triumph of the progressives through- 
out Colorado. Judge Lindsey claims 
that “the Recall of Decisions Bill and 
other radical measures to be submit- 
ted to the people in November will 
all be carried.” Says the Denver News: 


Tramway, water and telephone companies, 


_must be brought under the law and made to 


respect the rights of the people. There is 
nothing of such tremendous importance to 
this city and its people as the successful re- 
sistance of the outrageous claims that these 
monopolies are making, and which claims have 
been so treacherously upheld by the city’s paid 
servants. The perpetual franchise of the tram- 
way—the $18,000,000 grab of the water com- 
pany, and the extortions of the telephone com- 
pany—all must be fought and beaten by the 
citizens. 

These are bread and butter propositions. 
On the outcome of them hangs the prosperity 
of the people and the growth of the city. Fair 
taxes, with the benefits flowing from their wise 
and prudent expenditure—better car service, 
universal transfers, with a three-cent fare 
eventually—purer water, more water and bet- 
ter water—lower light charges—reduced tele- 
phone rates—clean streets—the maximum of 
protection for health, life and property—it is 
by such inducements that a city wins home- 
builders. 
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REFORMATION BY 
FINGER PRINTS 


With a good deal of persistency the 
suggestion is at present being made in 
various quarters that the finger-print 
system of identification be extended be- 
yond the narrow use to which it has so 
far been limited—the detection of the 
major criminal. With the demonstra- 
tion that records can be made of the 
finger tips of new born babes which will 
serve to identify them through life came 
the argument that this means be adopt- 
ed for discovering the mothers of found- 
lings born in institutions. The local 
Men and Religion Movement in New 
York not only recommended that finger 
print records be taken of all persons 
arrested in the city, but offered to induce 
all the men of the churches to permit 
impressions of their fingers to be placed 
in the records of the police department. 
In the department itself the suggestion 
is not without advocacy. Capt. Joseph A. 
Faurot, finger-print expert for New 
York’s police, has for months been urg- 
ing the extension of the system. 

In a paper prepared by Joseph T. Wil- 
liams for the Committee on Criminal 
Courts of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety of New York, the definite proposal 
is made that finger printing be extended 
in the magistrates’ courts of New York 
to include all quasi-criminal offences 
over which the magistrates have sum- 
mary jurisdiction, such as intoxication, 
vagrancy, and disorderly conduct. Those 
interested in the idea have already taken 
it up with some of the city magistrates, 
and the ones so far consulted have ex- 
pressed enthusiastic approval. The ob- 
ject is to place in the hands of the judge 
an absolutely reliable record by which he 
can tell whether or not the offender before 
him has ever been in the police courts of 
New York before; and if so, how many 
times, on what charges, and what disposi- 
tion was made of his case. It is pointed out 
that under existing conditions the most 
confirmed “repeater” may be convicted 
today, and tomorrow be haled into court 
again under a fictitious name and unless 
the judge or the police officer can re- 
member him may pass as a first or in- 
frequent offender. To prevent this hap- 

‘See THE Survey, April 20, page 119, 
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hazard classification it is necessary that 
the finger print be a court and not 
merely a police record. The police de- 
partments of many cities use the finger- 
print system of identification for the 
more serious offences, but New York is 
believed to be the only place where the 
impression becomes a part of the magis- 
trate’s record to enable him to detect a 
new offender from an habitual one. 

It is in the night court for women that 
this use is made of the finger print. And 
it is the success of the system there 
which the advocates of its extension cite 
as one of their arguments. Introduced 
twenty months ago, the taking of finger 
prints of all prostitutes has enabled the 
judge, before pronouncing sentence, to 
determine beyond question the previous 
court record of the defendant and the 
disposition of each case. Figures ob- 
tained for the Committee on Criminal 
Courts show the success of the scheme 
in reference to the single matter of iden- 
tification. Here is the record for wo- 
men convicted of prostitution during the 
sixteen months ended January 1, 1912: 


No. of Times No. of 
Finger- No. of No. of Prints _Iden- 
Printed Persons Taken tifications 

I 1736 1736 —- 
2 606 1212 606 
3 203 879 586 
4 164 656 492 
5 81 405 324 
6 42 252 210 
Zi 8 56 48 
8 4 ee 28 
fe) I 9 8 
10 2 20 18 
2037 5257 2320 


In explanation Mr. Williams writes: 


The above figures show that in taking 5,257 
prints the finger-print expert identified 2,320 
cases, Or 44 per cent, as duplicates of former 
prints taken within the same sixteen months. 
They also show that of the total number of 
2,037 individuals convicted and finger-printed, 
1,201 or 41 per cent were back in the court 
and convicted once again or oftener within 
the sixteen months. Six hundred and six 
persons or 21 per cent of the total number 
were convicted twice; two hundred and ninety- 
three persons or Io per cent, three times; one 
hundred and sixty-four persons or 6 per cent, 
four times; .one hundred and thirty-eight per- 
sons or 5 per cent, five times or more. 

When the system was inaugurated there 
were, of course, no finger-print records. 
Identification therefore could not be made 
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until a supply of records had accumulated. 
The fact that so many identifications of re- 
peaters were made within these sixteen months 
spcaks very well indeed for the success of the 
finger-print system. 


THE BEST WAY TO 
SPOT ‘“ROUNDERS” 


With this experience to point to the 
question is asked: 


Since the use of finger prints for all the 
other offences mentioned seems quite prac- 
ticable why should we not have it? 

The main advantage of the finger print 
is that the judge need not be racked with 
doubt in estimating a woman’s character and 
past history. He is able to determine at once 
whether she is a fit subject for probation, for 
a reformatory, or for a long work-house 
sentence merely to-keep her off the streets. 
At the present time the night court magis- 
trates are releasing on probation a large por- 
tion of the women whom the records show 


to be new offenders. Another advantage 
is that lying in regard to former con- 
victions is found by the prisoner to 


be useless. In the night court the more 
hardened offender often in the past made the 
plea of first offence in order to avoid a severe 
sentence, and the inexperienced young girl 
in court for the first time sometimes con- 
fessed to several previous convictions in order 
to be considered too hopeless for a reforma- 
tory with its longer term of commitment. 
These impersonal and impartial records show 
that nothing is gained from subterfuge. When 
asked her name, she may be Lulu Smith one 
time, Sadie Jones the next, and something 
else the next, but consultation of the records 
Tequiring less than two minutes demonstrates 


that in spite of her several aliases she is one- 


and the same individual. The tendency to 
give various aliases has decreased. One of the 
two women shown in the above table as hav- 
ing been convicted ten times, and who has 
since been convicted for the twelfth time, 
gave the same name, throughout. 

Before finger-prints were used the magis- 
trate could only guess whether the woman 
was a new or old offender unless she hap- 
pened to be recognized by someone connected 
with the court. This is precisely the situa- 
tion today with all the other kinds of of- 
fenders in the magistrates’ courts. 

In a study of inebriety made about three 
vears ago, Bailey B. Burritt of the State 
Charities Aid Association discovered that 
men had been convicted in the magistrates’ 
courts for intoxication and sentenced to the 
workhouse as often as forty, fifty, and even 
sixty-five times. Some of them really spent 
their lives as guests of the municipality. 
Nevertheless if one of these men was con- 
\icted again tomorrow and chose to give a 
fictitious name, which is a common practice 
in the criminal courts, there would be noth- 
ing whatever in the court records to dis- 
tinguish him from a first offender. 
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some such reliable record on hand, how is 
it possible for the judge to make an intelli- 
gent disposition? The habitual vagrant 
should similarly be known to the judge and 
also the man whose conduct is chronically 
“disorderly.” When a new offender is 
brought into court on one of these charges, 
nothing so much exonerates him from a se- 
vere punishment as the proof that he has 
never been in court before. What he needs 
is encouragement. With the confirmed of- 
fender the. situation is very different. In 
fact were records on hand to permit more 
intelligent disposition of cases, fewer offend- 
ers would become “chronic.” When the 
records show the defendant to be a hardened 
offender and therefore less amenable to 
reformation the magistrate can impose a 
lengthy term of workhouse incarceration with 
an untroubled mind. 

Finger prints afford the most humane 
method of identifying. One still hears oc- 
casionally a reference to the stigma of finger 
printing, but fortunately its civil and com- 
mercial uses both in this and other countries 
are becoming so extensive that this prejudice 
is passing away. Finger-print records can 
never be read by the general public; in fact, 
only by. the official expert. Having one’s 
finger-print impressions on file does not by 
any means involve humiliation, as is the 
case with the picture in the rogues’ gallery or 
a written record of one’s bodily scars and 
deformities. It should be remembered, too, 
that while finger printing is useful in showing 
the record of the hardened offender it is just 
as useful in proving that from the point of 
view of the courts the new offender’s life 
was. heretofore blameless. 


INSTALLATION NOT 
HARD NOR COSTLY 


After argument comes a suggestion of 
methods for installing the finger-print 
system in the various magistrates’ courts. 
The size of the problem is indicated by 
the fact that in 1909 in Manhattan and 
the Bronx 40,000 persons were convicted 
of intoxication, vagrancy, or disorderly 
conduct; in 1910, 34,000; in IQII, 32,355. 


Of several possible methods for installing 
finger prints, the following seems the most 
practicable. A man may be arraigned for 
drunkenness or vagrancy on the Bowery one 
time and in Harlem the next. It would be 
entirely necessary, therefore, that all the 
courts keep complete finger-print files in order 
to know this man’s record. 

In Manhattan and the Bronx there are 
eight separate court buildings. When a per- 
son is convicted in any one of the eight day 
courts or two night courts his finger-print 
impressions will be taken, his record looked 
up and shown to the judge and sentence will 
follow according to the merits of the case. 
Then, if the person is a new offender the 
finger-print impressions will be sent to a cen- 
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tral bureau to be photographed and after 
numbering them properly the central bureau 
will forward to each court a copy of the 
finger prints to be placed on file. If the same 
man is convicted again in any one of these 
courts his previous conviction or convictions, 
together with the dispositions which followed, 
will be immediately available. The repro- 
ducing of the impressions by photograph for 
the several courts will be necessary only once 
because on later convictions each court will 
already have on file this person’s finger-print 
impressions which can be referred to by 
number. 


In estimating the cost of such a system 
allowance is made for six adiitional 
finger-print experts, two photographers, 
one supervisor for the central bureau, and 
for various supplies, including a_ per- 
manent photograph equipment. The cost 
of installing and operating this system for 
one year 1s placed. at about $19,000. But 
the establishment of the system, it is ar- 
gued, would cause a saving in another 
direction. In the study by Mr. Burritt 
it was shown that one “rounder” had 
cost the city more than $1,300, an- 
other $2,500, another $2.800, and a fourth 
$737. . ltas sate. to say.’ concludes: Mr. 
Willams, “that the wiser dispositions 
made possible by having on hand the 
knowledge obtained by this svstem will 
result in an important saving to the 
municipality.” 


A CHANGFD PROBLEM AND 
Wig, COMWAIGE INES Oy Te fhe! 


Although finger printing of prostitutes 
has simplified one, it has not touched 
another, difficulty in the \Vomen’s Night 
Court. The establishment of this court, 
the assignment of special magistrates to 
rotate in it, and the use of finger prints 
have combined to transfer the problem 
of street solicitation from the matter of 
conviction to that of proper disposition 
and punishment. This is one of the 
problems with which the reorganized 
Committee of Fourteen in New York 
will deal. Of the difficulties in the 
proper disposition of the cases of con- 
victed prostitutes, the committee in a 
recent statement declares: 


It is recognized by all that a workhouse 
commitmert is but punitive and that such 
treatment in the twentieth century does not 
meet with approval. This is especially em- 
phasized by the fact that our workhouse is 
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decidedly an institution of the last century 
and many efforts are under way to create 
substitutes for such commitments. The 
police have for more than a year past been 
making consistent efforts to keep the women . 
off the streets, the number of such arrests 
averaging 300 a month during 1911, anu 450 
a month during the present year. 


This question of dealing with street 
solicitation is part of the broadening of 
the work of the Committee of Ifourteen 


which it recently announced. Organized 
in 1905 to suppress the disorderly 
(Raines Law) hotels which had in- 


creased throughout the greater city as 
a result of the new excise law, this com- 
mittee, after completing the study of law 
enforcement and making its recommen- 
dations, continued its work. In its suc- 
cessful accomplishment -of the task orig-. 
inally undertaken the committee came 
into possession of valuable informations 
concerning the social evil in New York. 
As it declared : 


It seemed immoral to allow such informa- 
tion to be lost and such force dissipated. 
Therefore in default of the adoption of its 
recommendation for the appointment or 
creation of a vice commission, the committee 
has widened its work to the suppression of 
commercialized sexual vice. 


A guarantee fund has been secured for 
a minimum budget and several new mem- 
bers have been added. The Rev. John 
P. Peters has resumed the chairmanship 
held by him from 1905 to 1910 and Fred- 
erick H. Whitin and Walter G. Hooke 
will continue as secretaries in charge of 
the detail work. 

This broadening of the committee’s 
work 1s declared to be the result of the 
failure of Mayor Gaynor to act upon the 
recommendations contained in the report 
of the research committee of the Commit- 
tee of Fourteen, made in April, 1910, and 
of the grand jury of which John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr.. was foreman. The lat- 
ter, it will be remembered, was charged 
especially to investigate white slave traf- 
fic. In a letter to Graham Taylor, writ- 
ten after the publication of the latter’s 
article in THe Survey on police condi- 
tions in a number of cities’ Mr. Whitin 
of the Committee of Fourteen said: 

The failure of the mayor to accept these 
recommendations was not greatly disappoint- 


See THE SurvEy, April 20, page 136. 
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ing for it was believed by many citizens that 
the work of such a commission would prob- 
ably not justify the expense or labor involved. 
This opinion was strengthened by Chicago 
results. I*irst, it was not believed that con- 
ditions differed essentially between New York 
and Chicago, and that a second compre- 
hensive survey upon which to base “recom- 
mendations was unnecessary. Second, the 
discontinuance of activity by the Chicago 
commission, without the general adoption of 
its main recommendations, strengthened the 
belief that a New York commission was in- 
advisable at present. 

In New York as in Chicago the main fac- 
tor has been the mayor. In Judge Gaynor 
the city has a rather remarkable executive. 
As judge of the highest local appellate court 
he had come to hold strong opinions with 
regard to what he designated as “personal 
liberty.” This opinion has resulted in the 
police department being the weak spot in his 
administration. The main endeavor of the 
mayor has been to eliminate graft. To do 
this he has adopted’ various expedients, in- 
cluding the removal, of plain clothes men 
from the control and direction of the dis- 
trict inspectors. It is believed he has been 
successful in stopping excise graft through 
his order that officers shall not enter licensed 
premises for the purpose of getting evidence. 
The mayor holds that doing so is to induce 
the saloon-keeper to commit the “crime.” This 
may have successfully eliminated a large 
source of graft revenue but it has also re- 
sulted in a complete lack of enforcement of 
the excise law, The mayor’s argument is 
that the first duty of the police is to main- 
tain order upon the public highways and that 
the sale of liquor out of hours in the rear 
room of saloons mav be a violation of law 
but it is not directly a breaking of the peace. 

An attempt was made last winter to open 
up a row of disorderly houses which had been 
closed some years previous. The result was 
such a shocking condition upon that street 
that the police department ordered them 
closed, despite the general policy of Mayor 
Gaynor against the use of extra-legal meth- 
ods. While these houses were open and run- 
ning the belief was expressed in some quarters 
that the police authorities were trying out a 
segregation policy. 

Some months ago the mayor with the 
approval of the comptroller issued an 
order that police officers should no longer 
accompany prostitutes to hotel rooms or 
rooms in disorderly houses, and pay 
money to them for the exposure of their 
persons. The purpose of this, of course, 
had been to prove their character as pros- 
titutes. The mayor held that this action 
was not only iniurious to the officers but 
was similar to the customary method of 
getting evidence in excise cases; that is, 
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it was inducing a person to commit a 
crime for the purpose of securing evi- 
dence against him. 


AN EXECUTIVE RULING 
AND LAX ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. Whitin deplores the civic conse- 
quences of this ruling. He writes: 


The result has been a great uncertainty 
regarding the enforcement of the law against 
disorderly houses ard disorderly hotels, a 
condition which must continue until a thor- 
ough test has been made of the action of the 
courts upon “observation evidence.” This in 
the case of disorderly houses consists of count- 
ing the number of men seen entering and 
leaving during certain hours of the night 
and an actual visit to the house by two plain 
clothes men, who find women scantily dressed 
seated in a room, by whom they are urged 
to go to bedrooms for purposes of sexual 
intercourse. “Observation hotel cases” con- 
sist in observing the many women repeat- 
edly taking men to a hotel upon the same 
night and proving the women’s character 
from the finger-print records at the women’s 
court upon their later arrest and conviction 
for loitering. 

While there is a general sentiment in sup- 
port of the action of the mayor in this mat- 
ter of disorderly house evidence, his action 
has had a very bad effect. The order was 
issued before a definite trial had been made 
of the sufficiency of the observation evidence. 
Should this evidence fail the situation with 
regard to the houses and hotels will be similar 
to that regarding the saloons (a complete 
failure of enforcement) without the excuse 
which the mayor offers in the latter case that 
the duty of enforcing that law rests upon an- 
other official. 

The police commissioner is constantly 
criticizing the judges for suspending sentences 
in far too many cases, thus making more diffi- 
cult the maintenance of proper conditions. 
There may be foundation for his criticism 
but the greatest advance in the last year made 
in the fight against the social evil has been 
in the sentences imposed by judges and magis- 
trates. As the result of indictments secured 
bv the white slave grand jury employes of 
disorderly hotels were convicted-in six out 
of seven cases and sentences of six to twelve 
months with fines of $500 were imposed. Two 
proprietors indicted pleaded guilty but escaped 
with only heavy fines. In other cases, sen- 
tences of a year were given by the same court. 
In the lower court during ro11, 80 per cent of 
the cases were convicted with prison sentences 
averaging over thirty days each and the fines 
totaling $14,000. The action of this lower 
court (special sessions) has been most satis- 
factory in special cases but there is some 
considerable difficulty in getting more than 
a fine in the cases from those houses located in 
districts which have long been occupied by 
them. 
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THE SCRUB WOMEN OF 
THE FINANCIAL DISTRICT 


Pioneer work in behalf of the women 
office cleaners working in lower Man- 
battan has been carried on for four 
months by the Riverside Improvement 
Association of Brooklyn. The results 
of this campaign show what can be done 
by presenting to those who are directly 
concerned with an industry that is un- 
derpaid, a convincing collection of facts 
that had hitherto been neglected or un- 
noticed. 

The Riverside Improvement Associa- 
tion is a group of men, everyday Brook- 
lyn residents, some of them residing in 
the district adjacent to South Ferry in 
Brooklyn, some of them living on Brook- 
lyn Heights. The organization is one 
ef the activities of the Willow Place 
Chapel. House, maintained by the Church 
of the Saviour. It is concerned in the 
welfare of the district of Brooklyn lying 
along the water front. Members of the 
association knew in a general way that 
there are about one thousand women in 
Brooklyn who journey twice daily from 
Brooklyn by Hamilton or South Ferry, 
by bridge or by subway, to do the clean- 
ig work in the buildings of Manhattan. 
They make their first trip at five in the 
morning, returning at nine, and the sec- 
ond at four in the afternoon, returning 
at eight. Their home conditions were 
known to be distressing. Their average 
rate of pay had been for a long time 
$5.00 per week, while the ferry rate has 
advanced within the last few years, to 
such an extent that they are compelled 
to pay eighteen cents per day instead of 
four. 

_ Inquiry brought out that a large num- 
ber of these women are widows with 
children and without other means of 
support. One such widow with six 
young children paid her income of $5.00 
a week to a neighbor. This good neigh- 
bor furnished her $1.08 for ferriage, 
$2.00 for rent, clothed one child, cared 
for the children while the mother was 
away, and furnished food for the family. 
Others are not so fortunate in having 
friends to fall back upon and their quan- 
dary was arrived at by the following 
simple computation. They pay out $1.08 
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a week for ferriage. Deduct this from 
$5.00 a week. Then subtract $2.00 more 
for rent and 50 cents for fuel, and there 
remains about 20 cents a day for food 
and clothing, often for an entire family. 
That such a budget means undernourish- 
ment and lack of clothing, the Riverside 
Association found ample evidence in the 
physical conditions of these women and 
their children. 

Two years ago an attempt which had- 
been made to secure a special ticket for 
these workers was met by the Union 
Ferries Company with a refusal to dis- 
cuss the matter. The ferry company 
later increased the fare. 

This year at the suggestion of Philip 
J. Butler the effort was renewed and 
broadened, and the methods employed to 
bring the situation home to those who 
have it in their power to change condi- 
tions were so simple and salutary that 
they may well be told. A committee on 
conditions among office cleaners was ap- 
pointed, and an investigation of six ten- 
ement blocks carried on under the super- 
vision of F. E. Brooke of Chapel House. 
One hundred and forty-eight office clean- 
ers were interviewed. These interviews 
were supplemented by visits to the super- 
intendents of many of the buildings in 
which these women -work, and _ their 
statements verified. In addition half a 
dozen typical buildings were visited to 
learn the general working conditions. 
Exact facts in regard to hours and wages 
were thus gathered for over fifty build- 
ings. 

A letter and report containing the im- 
portant facts were sent to the person in 
charge of the buildings in which condi- 
tions seemed to warrant an adaynced 
standard of pay. In eight buildings the 
pay ran from $4.32 to $4.75. In thirty- 
three the weekly pay was $5.00; in two 
$5.50; in six $6.00. In one, wages were 
from $5.50 to $6.50, depending on the 
sort of service, the hard work of scrub- 
bing being paid less than cleaning and 
dusting. In another building the pay on 
the basis of length of service ran from 
$6.00 to $6.50. This building had in ad- 


- dition a group of women who worked for 


ten hours straight, had but one fare to 
pay and received $8.00 per week. In 
another building all the cleaners received 
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$8.00 a week for a steady ten-hour pe- 
riod. One building stood out from the 
rest with a rate of $8.00 per week for a 
two period day of from six to eight 
hours in all. 


A DOUGHTY SHOWING 
AND A RAISE OF PAY 


Now, viewed from the angle of the 
whole range of philanthropic and civic 
bodies in the greater city, the Riverside 
Improvement ‘Association is a very ob- 
scure and modest organization. Looked 
at from the top of one of the tall sky- 
scrapers, or from the powerful interests 
which control them, Willow Place Chapel 
House is an insignificant structure and 
its attendants people of no standing in 
the financial world across the river. But 
the Riverside Improvement Association 
has an impressive ring to it, and its let- 
ter-heads made a doughty showing when 
they found their way to desks high up 
in the big buildings. So far as some of 
the recipients knew, they were dealing 
with a formidable agency of public opin- 
ion. Moreover its membership had the 
impudence of a brave, good cause in their 
hearts, and their letters had an array of 
facts which it was hard to get around. 
In their mere enumeration, they struck 
answering chords where sheer ignorance 
lad been at the bottom of neglect of the 
women who manned the corridors out of 
office hours. 

The board of managers in four build- 
ings immediately authorized a raise of 
pay, two from $5.00 to $5.50 and two 
from $5.00 to $6.00. In four others the 
superintendents expressed their intention 
of taking the matter up with the owners 
and were hopeful of success. Others 
felt that the employers should pay the 
excess fare and proposed to work to that 
end. In all, about 200 women have al- 
1eady benefited. Some superintendents 
asked for information about buildings 
offering better conditions than. theirs. 
Still others were themselves much inter- 
ested in the plan but were merely agents 
for real estate companies and could do 
nothing. The attitude of these agents 
was in striking contrast with that of 
superintendents who are themselves 
brought into contact with the workers. 
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From only two agents was there any re- 
sponse, the majority taking the point of 
view that the unreliable character of the 
women, their lack of permanence and 
the inferior quality of their work made 
them “worth” only the lowest rate of 
pay. 

These points of view illustrated the 
fact that when it comes to scrubbing as 
in many another calling you can count 
on getting the quality of work you pay 
for. An: inquiry among those superin- 
tendents who paid the higher rates 
brought out that they had adopted and 
found the higher rate profitable because 
it furnished them a more permanent body 
of women who found it worth their while 
to do their work well. The superinten- 
dent of the building which stands by it- 
self for high pay for short hours bore 
witness to the success of his method in 
the simple words: 


Most of our women have worked for us sey- 
eral years. They are good workers and we 
regard their pay as fair compensation. 


b. 

A letter from the one real estate agent 
who in contrast to his fellows responded 
warmly showed such an intelligent ap- 
preciation that it is worth quoting pretty 
fully: 


The hours and the salaries of the scrub- 
women in our employ are divided into two 
classes: All day cleaners, 6 A. M. to 4 P. M., 
salary $8.00 per week. Double period clean- 
ers, hours 6 A. M. to 850 A. M. and 5 to 
7.20 P. M., salary from $6.00 to $6.50 per 
week depending upon length of service. 

The above salary and time schedule was 
established about six years ago after an ex- 
haustive inquiry into. the salaries paid and the 
work required in other large office buildings. 
We decided to pay the maximum salary found 
by this study. 

Periodically this matter has been investi- 
gated by us and we are pleased to know that 
other office buildings are gradually increasing 
the salaries of this very deserving class of 
employes. In the past few years, as you 
probably know, this class of help have been 
forced to move their residences from lower 
New York to Brooklyn and other more re- 
mote places, necessitating the payment of two 
car fares daily. In view of this we are now 
considering the advisability of changing the 
hours of the women now working on a double 
period to a straight period. This would re- 
quire them to report at 5. A. M. but it would 
reduce their traveling time, cut their car fares. 
in two, and give them their evenings to them- 
selves. 
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We are much interested in this subject and 
would appreciate it if you would advise us of 
the good features brought to light in other 
office buildings. 


OLD WINE IN 
NEW BOTTLES 


The yearly meeting of Friends, held 
at Race street, Philadelphia, last year 
provided for the opening of a central 
bureau as headquarters for educational 
and philanthropic work already carried 
on in the territory covered by the mem- 
bership. This territory embraces south- 
eastern Pennsylvania, northern Delaware, 
western and southern New Jersey, and 
scattered members in almost every state 
of the Union. The bureau was officially 
opened in November. With some seven 
months of existence, its value still con- 
sists largely in the hopeful opportunity 
which it offers to systematize, direct, and 
correlate the expression of social interest 
and effort upon which the Society of 
Friends has always placed emphasis. 

A committee of 120 members is the 
directing power of the bureau. It aids in 
planning and carrying out the work 
originated by this committee through such 
subdivisions as those devoted to the ad- 
vancement of peace, temperance, equal 
rights, saner application of corrective 
agencies, the suppression of social vice, 
the promotion of suitable publications, the 
best interests of the Indians and colored 
race, the welfare of women, and the pro- 
tection of children. Committees on edu- 
cation and legislation strive to inform 
the membership of the body of Friends 
concerning the evolution of social move- 
ments, to attend to the petitioning for 
suitable social legislation, and to protest 
against the passage of hurtful measures. 

The work is carried into each neigh- 
borhood where Triends have organized 
meetings by local committees which co- 
operate with the central body. Phila- 
delphia has a small Neighborhood House 
which an interested body of young people 
is developing. Co-operation with other 
organizations ets in the same field 
18 ‘encouraged, though the long-time con- 
servatisin of the body prevents this from 
always being as thoroughly carried out 
as it is honed will be the case in the 
future. All the sub-committees make a 
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contribution each year to the field of serv- 
ice to which they are appointed, though 
ii is generally recognized that the contri- 
bution should be not only larger but con- 
structively better. It was ‘this feeling 

which overcame the persistent prejudice 
against employing paid workers and 
created the central bureau, in charge of a 
general secretary and equipped in the 
usual way for office work. The main 
working contribution to the field of social 
service will still be made by volunteer 
workers, and the bureau depends upon 
more highly organized and experienced 
social service organizations for co-opera- 
tion and help. 


EDITORIAL GRIST 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTE 
BILLS IN CONGRESS 


ALLEN T. BURNS 


Los Angeles, Lawrence, Paterson; 
Coal Miners, Railroad Engineers, Chi- 
cago Newspapers! Are these only news- 
paper headlines to be regretted, then for- 
gotten? Or are they signs of the times 
the neglect of which means foolhardi- 
ness? 

The Congressional Record gives evi- 
dence that this list is taken by congress- 
men as a serious portent. For its length 
is equalled by that of the group of meas- 
ures mtroduced at this session for deal- 
ing with industrial disputes. The coun- 
try is awake to the fact that interests of 
public, employes, and employers de- 
mand a method to establish just, indus- 
trial peace. The alternative is human 
and economic wrong, waste, annoyance, 
violence,—intolerable for any length of 
time to self-governing, justice-loving 
Americans. 

Look at the list of these measures: 
The Wilson resolution on the Lawrence 
strike, discussion on which and inquiry 
in committee may be said to have brought 
the struggle to a close. But the damage 
had been done, hostilities deepened, lives 
sacrificed, suffering inflicted, wages and 
investment lost. This method of settle- 
ment was but a case of locking the barn 
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after the horse is stolen. It illustrates 
the folly of waiting till a strike has be- 
come unbearable and» then finding a 
makeshift means of settlement, good 
only for the single case. 

The Sulzer bill to establish a depart- 
ment of labor is a necessary recognition 
of the importance of the interests of 
labor in general. 

Furthermore, it is important because 
it would give the department head power 
to appoint commissions of conciliation 
or to act as meditator himself in indus- 
trial disputes when he deemed it neces- 
sary. But no compulsion to act, or 
power, method, or limit of action, is pre- 
scribed. Commissioner Neill predicts 
that the first application of the provision 
would show its futility. Who would 
accept or could not find reason to reject 
interference from a powerless, politically 
partisan source? 

The Lee bill would amend the Erd- 
mann act and has been itself amended 
on lines suggested by Judge Knapp and 
Commissioner Neill. The bill provides 
for a commission of mediation and con- 
ciliation, composed of a commissioner 
presidentially appointed exclusively for 
this purpose, and of two other existing of- 
ficials to be designated by the President. 
This commission would have the exact 
powers? of the Erdmann act, but extend- 
ed to all employes of railroads and the 
mining of coal entering into interstate 
commerce. 

Mr. Esch of Wisconsin has introduced 
a bill similar to ones formerly presented 
by Senator Townsend. His bill is for 
compulsory investigation of labor dis- 
putes through commissions appointed by 
the president, when in his judgment war- 
ranted because of labor disputes affect- 
ing interstate commerce. A specific com- 
mission would be appointed for each 
case with as full powers of inquiry and 
report as has the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in rate cases. 

The last measure for dealing directly 
with strikes is a concurrent resolution 
of Mr. Littlepage. This creates a joint 
special committee of the chairmen and 
two members from both the house and 
the senate committees on interstate com- 


1See THe Survey, May 4, 1912, p. 188. 
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merce. This joint committee would 
have practically the same powers as the 
commissions proposed by Mr. Esch’s 
bill—compulsory investigation. 

The Lee, Esch, and Littlepage meas- 
ures have died in committee, say their 
authors, labor men, and house leaders, 
and this high mortality record for such 
proposals is credited to organized labor's 
determined opposition. The objections 
are that such bills are ill considered, 
based on too little investigation of in- 
dustrial relations, practically compulsory. 

But labor has also accepted the moral 
and logical obligation of such hostility. 
It recognizes that these bills represent a 
strong, irresistible, justifiable public de- 
mand for a method to prevent or settle 
industrial disputes, only the method must 
be based on adequate knowledge. So 
labor has joined heartily with employers, 
economists, publicists, and statesmen in 
demanding a full inquiry into industrial 
relations and conditions as proposed in 
President Taft’s message to congress and 
as. provided in the Hughes-Borah_ bill. 
Socialists, railroad brotherhoods, the 
American [‘ederation of Labor, as well 
as chambers of commerce and_ similar 
associations of business men, have all 
gone on record in favor of this measure, 
which would conserve larger interests 
than those of either employed or, em- 
ployer—the interests of all the nation. 


Gobet e UN Ceres AC Eee De 3b 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


FRANCIS H. McLEAN 


Secretary National Association « f Societies 
for Organizing Charity 


[Tue Survey is in receipt of the following 
communication and turned for an answer to 
Mr. McLean, himself at one time a resident 
en the Pacific Coast and a frequent carpet- 
bagger in-those parts in the cause of con- 
structive philanthropy.) 


To THe Enpritor: . 
T should like to ask information, from any- 
body who knows, as to what large plans, if 
any, are hatching among eastern or western 
social workers to forestall the problems which 
are bound to-develop ranidly on the Pacitic 
Coast along with the opening of the Panama 
Canal and even previous to it. Capital and 
population are bound to rush in there, and 
rapid development is likely to be accompan- 
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ied by all the evils which are already being 
fought so desperately in the East: congestion, 
segregation of foreign population, and ex- 
ploitation of the wage-earner. This means, 
to me, that the watch-word of 1915 for the 
Pacific Coast must be “Social workers to the 
front!” We must be alive to this need, and 
very soon, if we are to keep pace with the 
less altruistic foresight of commercial enter- 


prise. Tuomas D. E tor. 


Perhaps it would be better stated to 
say that the problem before the Pacific 
Coast is to forestall a very considerable 
intensification of social problems as a 
result of the industrial revolution which 
is certainly coming with the opening of 
the Panama Canal. The writer in his 
travels over the country has not yet 
found a section which does not possess 
in one way or another all the more im- 
portant social problems. There is no 
better criterion of the presence of such 
problems than the presence all over the 
country of neglected and dependent fam- 
ilies. These are found everywhere. 
Those who imagine that the problems 
come only with an influx of foreign immi- 
gration are not acquainted with the sim- 
ply desperate family problems which are 
found even in the smallest of cities in 
the Middle West, in the trans-Missis- 
sippi sections, and on the Pacific Coast. 
Certainly social workers on the Pacific 
Coast would be the last to deny the fact 
that there is great need already of a far 
more consistent development of social 
agencies. 

It is encouraging, however, to realize, 
as one does realize if he has met these 
workers upon their own ground, that 
they are fighting for a better hold upon 
the conditions which now exist. They 
are rapidly awakening to the possibili- 
ties of forestalling the intensification of 
evil conditions which may come in a few 
years. 

The first concrete development in this 
direction is the present campaign to in- 
duce the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction to come to the 
Pacific Northwest in 1913. The Pacific 
Northwest is the strategic point of at- 
tack because the California cities, or a 
few of them, have reached a profounder 
realization of what is before them. The 
Pacific Northwest, growing rapidly, 
needs to be awakened out of its sleep. 
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Not that many things have not been at- 
tempted there, but they have not been 
properly supported to any large degree. 
I am speaking, of course, in general 
terms. It can not be denied, for in- 
stance, that the playground movement 
has had a splendid growth all over the 
coast. But taking the whole field, there 
has been no consistent development. 

The situation is complicated by too 
ereat readiness to leave the whole social 
development in the hands of public au- 
thorities. There is need of impressing 
upon the many who hold this view that 
without the experimentation of private 
agencies and their education of public 
opinion to better and still better stan- 
dards, public authorities can not go.a 
very great distance. The official through 
his administrative and legislative ma- 
chinery and the private citizen working 
through his private agencies are abso- 
lutely two equally necessary essentials 
for a proper development. The Pacific 
Coast has too much independence of 
spirit and virility ever to accept a 
straight out official policy. Some of its 
people must go along with that policy 
and, indeed, keep ahead of it. 

It seems to me that the first number 
on the program of prevention should be 
a Pacific Coast national conference, and 
that if ever it was the duty of the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection to go to a particular part of the 
country, it is its duty to go to the Pacific 
Coast in 1913. Detachments of the 
conference will undoubtedly visit the 
other larger cities on the coast. In each 
one the beginnings of a co-ordinated 
plan may be worked out, to be filled in 
later with the assistance of those ex- 
perienced in different fields who will. be 
able to acclimate themselves to such a 
degree as to realize and appreciate the 
splendid spirit on the coast, somewhat 
impatient and suspicious of eastern meth- 
ods and yet willing to take the best there 
is in them and possibly improve upon 
them. That they have a splendid op- 
portunity to forestall evil in their social 
conditions has already been realized by 
many of them. Once let them get a grip 
upon a consistent and comprehensive 
program and boundless achievement wil} 
follow. 


June 8, 1912. 


BOOKS 


LILIAN BRANDT, Contributing Editor 


MY STORY 
By Tom L. JoHnson. Edited by Elizabeth J. 
Hauser. B. W. Luebsch. 326 pp. $2.00; by 


mail of THe Survey $2.20. 

As we turn our faces toward Cleveland, where 
we shall pay three-cent fares on the street 
cars for a week, we can hardly fail to think of 
Tom Johnson, and it would not be a bad idea 
to put his “story” into our bags to read on 
the train. Written in the last five months of 
his life, when he knew the active fight was 
over, because his friends urged that in this 
way he might continue to be of use, it has a 
certain quality of detachment, and it leaves 
the impression of sincerity and single-minded- 
ness. During the civil war, when newspapers 
were at a premium, a conductor on a southern 
train said to a small boy, “How would you 
like to sell papers, Tom? I could bring ’em in 
for you on my train and I wouldn’t carry any 
for anybody else, so you could charge whatever 
you pleased.” In the five weeks that this deal 
lasted the boy made $88.00, and thus learned 
the lesson that money comes “most easily 
through privilege.” Though he gave his later 
years to a fight against privilege, it was 
through privilege that he made his fortune. 
How he made the fortune, in street railways 
and the manufacture of steel; how, at the 
height of his prosperity, he chanced to read 
one of Henry George’s books and became his 
foremost disciple; how as a member of con- 
gress he worked against that very class legis- 
lation which he took advantage of as a busi- 
ness man; how, when he became mayor of 
Cleveland in 1901, he entered upon his long 
and bitter fight against privilege,—all this 
makes a thrilling narrative. Behind the record 
of events may be read the still more thrilling 
story of the development of a man’s character, 
by the influence of a master purpose. 


FOLK FESTIVALS 

By Mary Master NEEDHAM. B. W. Huebsch. 

244 pp. $1.25; by mail of Tum Survey $1.34. 
An informal account of how festivals of many 
different types have actually been organized 
and successfully produced, many of them by 
the author herself and her pupils in Kalama- 
zoo. It arouses enthusiasm for the educational 
and social value of pageants and all sorts of 
simple festivals, and is so full of practical 
suggestions that it may serve as a text-book 
for anyone who becomes inspired by it to 
undertake one. 


A PAGEANT FOR INDEPENDENCE DAY 
By Kexnetn Sawyer GoopMAN and THOMAS 
Woop STEVENS. The Stage Guild. 35 cents; by 
mail of TuE Survey 38 cents. 
This is the pageant which was produced at 
Jackson Park, Chicago, before an audience of 
twenty thousand people, on the evening of last 
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Fourth of July. It is intended to be played in 
the evening, out of doors, by from one hun- 
dred to five hundred persons; and its theme is 
the events leading to the Declaration of In- 
dependence and its significance. 


AROUND THE FIRE 

By HWanrorp M. Burr. Association Press. 238 

pp. 75 cents; by mail of THE Survey 83 cents. 
Stories of men of Britain in the early days, 
intended for boys around the camp-fire, when 
“the flames die down and the half-burned 
embers fall into ashes.” The illustrations are 
from old wood-cuts. The First Gang, The 
First Chief, The Call of the Great Water, 
How Man Found the Great Spirit, are some of 
the attractive titles. The last-mentioned story 
had been told at many camp-fires before it 
was put into print. 


INDOOR GAMES AND SOCIALS FOR BOYS 
By G. Corneutius Baker, B. H. Association 
Press. 200 pp. 75 cents; by mail of TH 
SurveEyY 82 cents. 
A collection of over two hundred games, be- 
sides suggestions for charades, refreshments, 
and for fifty or sixty varieties of “socials,” by 
a man who has had experience in entertaining 
boys in connection with the Y. M. C. A,, and’ 
who believes that “every social gathering 
should be planned with a definite object in. 
view, and as far as possible there should be 
an element of education and culture in it.” 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN FRANCE 

By Louis Levine, Ph.D. Columbia University. 

212 pp. $1.50; by mail of THE Survey $1.58. 
In this study of the leaven of revolutionary 
syndicalism which has given the French 
labor movement its distinctive  charac- 
teristics, Mr. Levine’ brings together, 
for the first time in English, material 
which in view of recent developments 
toward industrial unionism in the English and 
American labor movements is becoming of in- 
terest all over the world. The fourth estate, 
which in the French Revolution was used and 
then repudiated by the middle class democracy, 
appears in the French syndicat attempting so 
to organize in the industrial field as to be able 
to hold its own against all other classes with- 
out aid in the political field. The historical 
relations of this class conscious industrial or- 
ganization, which like socialism aims at the 
collective ownership of industry, to political 
socialism in France, and its reaction on the 
internal history of the socialist party, are 
clearly told. The philosophy of syndicalism is 
well outlined and the development of this phil- 
osophy and of the tactics of syndicalism, not 
from the reasoning of intellectucls but from 
the practical deliberations of working men, 
gives a profound conviction of the power of 
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The practical résults gained for the workers 
by the pressvre of the syndicalists on the gov- 
ernment, which are told in the last chapters, 
give some idea of the political effectiveness of 
this philosophy and tactics. Since I*rance has 
long been the leader in revolutionary ideas it 
seems quite natural that syndicalism should 
have gained a hold on more of the laboring 
population there than in other countries. But 
it is almost startling to learn that two of the 
fundamental ideas of the syndicalist philoso- 
phy are of British origin. These are the gen- 
eral strike and sabotage—this latter according 
to Mr. Levine meaning not so much destruc- 
tion of property as temporary interference 
with the processes of production, with an at- 
tempt to exclude injury to persons—an at- 
tempt which is certainly not always successful. 
It is equally interesting to find that there is no 
difference in either tactics or philosophy be- 
tween the French and the English or Ameri- 
can industrialist movements, but that the syn- 
dicalist economic movement, like the socialist 
political movement, is international. 


THE SPECIAL CLASS FOR BACKWARD CHILDREN 
Reported by Licntxer Witmer, Vh.D. The 
l’sychological Clinic Press. 275 pp. $1.50 post- 
paid. 

This is “all about eighteen backward children 

who were taught in a special class for six 

weeks during the summer of 1911, at the 

Psychological Laboratory and Clinic of the 

University of Pennsylvania,” and all of it is 

none too much. Dr. Witmer believes that Dr. 

Aontessori’s personal experience is typical of 

the way in which we shall work out improved 
educational methods: “The backward child 
will show us the educational way for all chil- 
dren.” Because the minds of backward and 
defective children are less complicated and 
move more slowly than the mind of a normal 
or gifted child it is possible to learn more 
about them, and it 1s their teachers who “will 
without doubt inspire the most brilliant edu- 
cational advances of the near future.’ The 
special class which is the subject of this book 
was at once a laboratory for instruction in 
clinical psychology for the students attending 
the summer school, a demonstration of a 
well-conducted public school class, and a part 
of the clinic’s investigation into the causes of 
backwardness and of its educational experi- 
mentation, to say nothing of what it meant 
to the eighteen individual children. Miss Far- 
rell, inspector of ungraded classes in New 
York city, had charge of the educational work 
with the children and conducted conferences 
with the summer school students, which are 
reproduced in the book. A description of each 
child is given by Dr. Holmes, assistant director 
of the clinic, and many other specialists con- 
tributed to the conduct of the class and the 
contents of the book. It is not too much to 
say, with Dr. Witmer, that “you cannot be 
interested in any child, mentally defective, 
backward, normal, or a genius, without finding 
in this volume points of view and methods of 
treatment which may be of service.” 


By JosepH King VAN Denpoure, Vh. D., Teachers 

College, Columbia University. 206 pp. $1.50; 

by mail of THe Survey $1.60. ze 
To find out why 10,000 pupils drop out of the 
New York city high schools in one year, 
why the graduating class contains not more 
than one-fhfth as many pupils as the entering 
class four years earlier, was the object of this 
study. The main part of the material con- 
sisted of card schedules filled out by a thou- 
sand pupils who entered the high schools in 
February, 1906. Taking these as representa- 
tive the author finds that age, younger broth- 
ers or sisters, nationality, choice of occupa- 
tion, and general estimation of the value of 
a high school course, seem to be factors in 
explaining elimination; but that on the other 
hand poverty (as indicated by low rents) and 
eye strain do not have any appreciable in- 
fluence. Russians show the greatest “stay- 
ing power,’ with Americans second. Boys 
are eliminated faster than girls. On the basis 
of the range of rentals, which are low, and 
the showing that “the great majority even of 
our most promising pupils do not remain to 
graduate,” Dr. Van Denburg urges “a shorter, 
more reasonable, more popular course” which 
“will attract and hold the pupils from start 
to finish.” The statistical material is elab- 
orated in greater detail than its character war- 
rants, and the report thereby loses consider- 
ably in effectiveness. 


THE STAIUS OF THE TEACHER 

By Arrour C. Perry, Jr. Houghton Mifflin 

Company. 78 pp. 3895 cents; by mail of Tus 

Survey 41 cents. 
Taking into account the entire teaching body 
of the country, not merely those in the larger 
cities, the present status of the American 
teacher is summarized as follows: “He has 
limited but rather delinite legal authority with 
its attendant responsibility; he has practically 
no official standing; he is but poorly remun- 
erated financially; and his social and profes- 
sional standing depend almost wholly upon 
his personal qualities and little upon the legal 
recognition of his calling.” It is the teachers 
themselves, Mr. Perry thinks, who chiefly must 
bring about the advance in their own status, 
just as it is the physicians and the lawyers 
who have raised their professions to their 
present standing. Prof. Suzallo, editor of these 
Riverside Educational Monographs, points out 
in an introductory note that the social and 
legal status of the teacher is an important and 
rather neglected factor in his power “to in- 
fluence children toward better social ideals 
and to lead the public into the appreciation 
and support of better educational policies.” 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By Benjamin MarsHanine Davis. 
of Chicago Press. 163 pp. 
THE Sctrvey $1.12. 
In this book we have a survey of the branch 
of vocational education which has been “most 
widely and energetically cultivated” in this 
country. Prof. Davis describes what is being 


The University 
$1.00; by mail of 
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done in the way of providing instruction in 
agriculture in the elementary and secondary 
schools of the United States, and what part 
is played in the development of this move- 
ment by the federal department of agriculture 
and bureau of education, state departments of 
education and state legislation, farmers’ insti- 
tutes, educational journals, agricultural so- 
cieties and clubs, and other agencies. There 
a carefully annotated bibliography of 202 
titles. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF EDUCATION 

By Irvine KrxG, Ph.D. The Macmillan Com- 

pay. 425 pp. $1.60; by mail of THe Survey 
A useful book for the teaching profession. 
Tt is intended to serve as a text for a course 
in normal schools and consists largely of 
“sources and original discussions” in the shape 
of selected chapters from books or magazine 
articles, several of the latter being taken from 
this journal. Introductions and connecting 
sections are supplied by the author, and many 
a topic, in lieu presumably of a suitable 
“source,” is discussed by him. “Problems for 
further study” and selected references are a 
conspicuous part of each chapter. Such a 
course as the book contemplates would be a 
valuable addition to the normal school curri- 
culum. It would be perhaps even more use- 
ful and more appreciated in summer schools 
and teachers’ institutes. Until such courses 
are generally available, and for teachers al- 
ready practicing their profession, the book it- 
self would be an excellent substitute. 


THE MONTESSORI METHOD 

By Mania Montessori. Translated by Anne FP. 

George. _ Frederick A. Stokes Company. 377 

pp. $1.75; by mail of Tie Survey $1.87. 
The many Americans who have become inter- 
ested in Dr. Montessori’s educational system 
through recent articles in McClure'’s Magazine 
and discussion in professional circles will wel- 
come this trans!ation of her hook by an Ameri- 
can disciple. Dr. Montessori worked out her 
system in trying to teach feeble-minded chil- 
dren. Her methods with them were so suc- 
cessful that her pupils were able to compete 
successfully with normal children in a public 
school examination. To her the significance 


of this “miracle” Jay in the possibilities 
i. suggested of improvements in the edu- 
cation of normal children. The oppor- 


tunity to try the experiment came in 1906 
when she was invited by the Roman Associa- 
tion for Good Building to undertake the or- 
ganization of the infant schools in its model 
tenements. The plan was to have a “Chil- 
dren’s House” in each large tenement, in 
which all tie children under school age would 
be gathered together, during a long day, under 
the care of a directress, a physician, and a 
caretaker. (An important incidental feature 
is that the Children’s House is_ really 
self-supporting, as the cost of maintaining 
it is covered by the saving it effects in 
the amount necessary for repairs.) In 
these “Children’s Houses” Dr. Montes- 
sori began to apply the theories she had 
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already. developed and to add to them 
by painstaking and loving observation of 
the children in her care. The founda- 


tion of her system is liberty of the pupil 
and a scheme for sense training. There are 
no benches or desks: or class work. The 
teacher by individual direction helps each child 
tu educate himself, through playing with the 
carefully devised “didactic material,’ physical 
exercise, eating and serving his regular meals, 
learning to dress and take care of himself. 
The results have been that when her children 
go to the public schools they shoot far ahead 
of their fellows. Even more important. per- 
haps, is the serenity and happiness of the 
children in their school, to which the photo- 
graphs included in the book are eloquent testi- 
mony. Prof. Holmes of Harvard in a critical 
introduction, examines the system from the 
point of view of its adaptability to English 
speaking children and American schools. He 
notes that much of the material used by Dr. 
I‘ernald at Waverley is almost identical with 
the Montessori apparatus, and that Dr. Fer- 
nald has long maintained that it could be used 
PE good effect in the education of normal chil- 
ren. 


RAVENEL’S ROAD PRIMER 

By SamurnL W.. Ravengu, C.E. A. C. McClurg 

and Company. 159 pp.- $1.00; by mail of THE 

Survey $1.06, 
The staunchest advocate of the educational 
method of coping with social evils and meet- 
ing social needs might excusably be taken un- 
prepared by this application of his theory. 
The idea of the book is that the surest way 
to provide for good roads is to instruct the 
school children of to-day in their value, and 
also in the elementary principles and technique 
of road building, so that when they grow up 
they will constitute an informed public, com- 
petent not merely to demand good roads but 
to go out and make them’ in person. It is 
difficult to agree that the average child of ten 
or twelve years would be best employed in 
school in learning the significance of such 
terms as “berm ditch,’ “seepage-water,” 
“spauls,” “plus stations,” “voids,” “irregular 
cross sections,” “a 1-2-5 mixture,” or in con- 
sidering what happens “if the scraper-filler is 
constantly idle,” or what is the best time to 
use “the split-log drag.” The poetry of the 
road, to be sure. and its economic and social 
importance, might well he presented to the 
child at school. We should doubt whether the 
quotations chosen by Mr. Ravenel from the 
Bible for this purpose would be convincing: 
e. g. “Spiritual: Hold up my goings in thy 
paths, that my footsteps slip not. Commercial: 
Whither have ye made a road to-day? Edu- 
cational: With whom took he counsel, and 
who instructed him, and taught him in the 
path of judgment, and taught him knowledge, 
and showed to him the way of understanding?” 


THE HOME-MADE KINDFRGARTEN 
By Norv Arenmrpatp Svwiri. Uoughton MiMin 
Company. 117 pp. 75 cents; by mail of THE 
Survey 80 cents. 

A delightful little book running over with 

practical suggestions to busy mothers—and 
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fathers—for directing the play of their chil- 
dren, The simple suggestions demand very 
little money, and not much time from super- 
vising adults. They are based on sound edu- 
cational principles and a long experience with 
children’s needs. While intended primarily for 
parents whose children cannot go to kinder- 
gartens, they would be helpful in many ways 
to any one responsible for little children in 
a restricted city home or in an institution. 


OLD AGE DEPENDENCY IN THE UNITED STATES 
By Len WeLiine Squier. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 361 pp. $1.50; by mail of THE SuR- 
vey $1.61. 

Every practical insurance man, says Mr. 

Squier, sooner or later wonders why working 

people do not purchase annuities, “the simplest, 

surest, and safest means of providing against 
want in old age.” In trying to answer this 
question Mr. Squier has been led on to an 
extensive inquiry into the general problem of 
old age dependency, of which this book is the 
outcome. The most valuable part of it is the 
survey of efforts which have been made in 
this country to provide for old age: by labor 
organizations, fraternal benefit societies, indus- 
trial establishments, transportation companies, 
municipalities, teachers’ retirement funds, and 
government pensions. Much of this informa- 
tion was collected by correspondence and is 
nowhere else available. The writer’s conclu- 
sion is an argument for a national old age pen- 
sion scheme. An appendix contains the text 
of the bill introduced into the House of Rep- 
1esentatives by Mr. Wilson of Pennsylvania 
in 1909 for establishing in the Department of 

War an “Old Age Home Guard of the United 

States Army,” and also the text of Mr. Ber- 

ger’s bill of last summer “to provide old age 

pensions.” 


DEMOCRATIC ENGLAND 

By Percy ALDEN, M. P. The Macmillan Com- 

aur 271 pp. $1.50; by mail of THn Survry 
Americans must be especially grateful to Mr. 
Alden for this clear and simple account of 
the pressing social problems to which “the 
democracy of Great Britain is now addressing 
itself,’ and the sweeping legislative enact- 
ments of the last few years through which 
the rising interest in these problems is mani- 
fested. Most of the book appeared in The 
Chautauquan, in a series of articles a year or 
sc ago, but the whole has been brought down 
to the date of publication, and a chapter on 
state insurance against sickness has been 
added. Among the other subjects treated are 
“the child and the state’; the problems of 
sweating, unemployment, old age, housing, and 
“the land and the landless”; municipal owner- 
ship; and the labor movement. Frequent 
reference is made to experiments in New 
Zealand and the other Australasian colonies. 
Mr. Alden describes all this new social legis- 
lation as an effort to secure “a high standard 
of comfort for the masses of the people.” 
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BOOKS RECEIVED IN MAY 


InpoorR GAMES AND SOCIALS FOR Boys. By G. Cor- 
nelius Baker, B. H. Association Press. 200 pp. 
75 cents; by mail of THr Survey 82 cents. 

Tup UNITED STATES BEET-SUGAR INDUSTRY AND THE 
Tanirr. By Roy G. Blakey. Columbia Univer- 
sity. 286 pp. $2.00; by mail of THE SURVEY 
$2.11. ; 

AN ENCYCLOPEDIST OF THE DARK AGES: ISIDORE OF 
Srvittp. By Ernest Brehaut, Ph.D. — Columbia 
University. 274 pp. $2.00; by mail of THE 
Survey $2.10. 

AROUND THE FIRE. 
ciation l’ress. 238 pp. 
Tur SuRvVEY 83 cents. 
-NDICALISM AND Lazour. By Sir Arthur Clay. 

Bens Edition. E. P. Dutton and Company. 230 
pp. 2.25; by mail of THE SURVEY $2.33. 

THE POLITICS OF MICHIGAN: 1865-1878. By Har- 
riette M. Dilla, Ph.D. Columbia University. 258 
pp. $2.00; by mail of THE Survey $2.10. 

Tun Burppn oF Poverty. By Charles F. Dole. 
B. W. Huebsch. 124 pp. 50 cents; by mail of 
THE SuRVEY 55 cents. 

FATIGUE AND Erricrency: A STuDY IN INDUSTRY. 
By Josephine Goldmark. Introduction by Fred- 
eric S. Lee, Ph.D. Charities Publication Com- 
mittee forthe Russell Sage Foundation. 890 pp. 
$3.50 postpaid. Reviewed under Social Forces, in 
THp Survey of May 4. 

A PAGEANT FOR INDEPENDENCE Day. By Kenneth 
Sawyer Goodman and Thomas Wood Stevens. 
The Stage Guild. 385 cents; by mail of THE 
Sunrvny 88 cents. 

Tub VICE BONDAGE OF A GREAT CiTy. By Robert 
O. Harland. The Young Lleople’s Civic League. 
z00 pp. $1.00; by mail of Tur Survey $1.10. 

CHINA’S NEw Day. By Isaac Taylor [leadland, 
D.D. The Central Committee on the United 
Study of Missions. 263 pp. 
of THE SukRvEY 58 cents. 

WISCONSIN: AN EXPERIMENT IN DEMocRaACcY. By 
Frederic C. Howe. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
202 pp. $1.25; by mail of THe Survey $1.34. 

THE REGULATION OF MUNICIPAL UTILITIES. By 
Clyde Lyndon King, Ph.D. D. Appleton and Com- 


By Hanford M. Burr. Asso- 
75 cents; by mail of 


50 cents; by mail 


eis 404 pp. $1.50; by mail of Tum Survny 
MorMONISM. By Bruce Kinney, D.D. Fleming H. 


Revell Company. 189 pp. 
THD Survey 56 cents. 
FALSE Moprsty THAT PROTECTS VICE BY IGNOR- 
ANCE. By Dr. E. B. Lowry. Forbes and Com- 
pany. 110 pp. 50 cents; by mail of THE Sur- 

VEY 55 cents. 

THE CITADEL, 
Company. 
WEY op Le Ge 

THD INITIATIVE, REFERENDUM, AND RECALL. Edited 
by William Bennett Munro. D. Appleton and 
Company. 365 pp. $1.50; by mail of THR 


SukVEY $1.62. 

Tur Surer Race. By Scott Nearing, Ph.D. B. 
W. Huebsch. 89 pp. 50 cents; by mail of Tun 
SurvrEyY 55 cents. 

FoLtk FEsTivALS: By Mary Master Needham. B. 
W. Huebsch. 244 pp. $1.25; by mail of Tu 
Survey $1.34. 

Tue WorkING PHOPLE: THEIR HIBALTH AND How 
TO Protect Ir. sy M. G. Overlock, M.D. Second 
Edition. Massachusetts Health Book Publishing 
Company. 293 pp. $1.50; by mail of Tua 
Survey $1.62. 

CuaNnGcinc AMertIcA. By Edward Alsworth Ross, 
Ph.D., LL.D, The Century Company. 236 pp. 
$1.20; by mail of TH SurveEy $1.31. 

THE GoOoDLY FELLOWSHIP. By Rachael Capen 
Schauffler. The Macmillan Company. 325 pp. 
$1.25: by mail of THe Survey $1.36. 

A Hooster VILLAGE. By Newell Leroy Sims. (Co- 
lumbia University. 181 pp. $1.50; by mail of 


THe Survey $1.58. 
PENAL SErRvITTDE. By E. Stagg Whitin, Ph.D. 
162 pp. 


50 cents; by mail of 


By Samuel Merwin. 


The Century 
409 pp. 


$1.25; by mail of Tun Sur- 


National Committee on Prison Labor. 
$1.50; by mail of Tum Survny $1.65. 
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“No one can say just what central principle 
the next great newspaper will incorporate,” 
says Hutchins Hapgood, writing in the New 
York Globe on Journalism and the People, 
“but several details seem clear to me. The 
mext great newspaper would see and explain 
the meaning of events such as those happening 
at San Diego, Cal., to-day, events largely ig- 
nored by all eastern newspapers. It would 
follow and explain the meaning of the de- 
tention of the labor leaders at Lawrence. It 
would interpret the social meaning of a 
picture that somebody might unexpectedly 
paint; of a novel or a play that somebody 
might unexpectedly write; of a small group 
of people gathering themselves about an un- 
popular and progressive idea. 

“Such a newspaper would carry Dana’s idea 
further on the side of form, It would react 
against routine habits of reporting. It would 
not make the Sun’s mistake of thinking that 
all things should be written in the same style, 
in the same way. It would recognize, as Rodin 
recognizes, that form should spring out of the 
subject, the event, and the feeling. It would 
recognize the fact that the personality of the 
reporter. and of the editorial writer is a means 
of getting at the news rather than an obstacle 
to it; that in news, the element of interpreta- 
tion is always present. The best reporter 
would on such a paper be he who could best 
understand the meaning of everything that 
came before his eyes or to his ears, and in his 
story suggest that meaning. 

“The history of journalism shows a pro- 
gressive including of more and more social 
news, of more and more of the people. A 
great newspaper is necessarily democratic. Un- 
less it makes a profound step in that direction 
it cannot become a great institution. To 
crystallize it must crystallize about the expres- 
sion of newly recognized social movements.” 

* 


* 

The leaflet Children’s Charities of Chicago, 
is now appearing in enlarged form—a 
magazine of sixty-four pages—under the 
title of The Child. In this‘ form it 


is hoped by its promoters that this maga- 
zine of child welfare will gain a national 
circulation among the 100,000 and more men 
and women engaged in work for children as 
well as among those who sympathize with 
their work. The first issue, for example, 
contained illustrated magazine articles by 
Charles Richmond Henderson, Sherman C. 
Kingsley, S. W. Dickinson, Woods Hutchin- 
son, Alexander Johnson, and others. The suc- 
ceeding issues offer as wide a bill of fare. 
The Child will offer regular departments on 
dependent children, delinquent children, 
Juvenile Courts, juvenile probation, big broth- 
ers and sisters, playgrounds and recreation, 
infant welfare, child labor, truancy and hu- 
mane movements. The address of The Child 
is 23 S. Clinton Street, Chicago. Hastings H. 
Hart is on the editorial staff. 
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Courtesy of Everyland. 
A BROTHER FROM ANOTHER LAND. 


While several new publications about the 
child are announced this year, Everyland of 
West Medford, Mass., a quarterly publication 
with a social view-point published for children, 
is now in its third year. As its name implies, 
il is world-wide in the breadth of its interests 
and stands for international brotherhood. It 
has a peace department, is a genuine peace 
paper, and bespeaks the support of all the 
friends of peace who have children whom they 
desire to bring up to peaceableness. 

The last issue contains stories—not all 
fiction—of Dutch, Scotch, Hindu, and Haw- 
aiian young people, and departments—the 
postmaster from France, Germany, or what- 
ever the country may be—designed to inter- 
est children in actual conditions under which 
children live in other lands. 


* Ok Ox 


The American Leader, the new official organ 
of the American Association of Foreign Lan- 
guage Newspapers, a corporation in which 508 
foreign newspapers. hold stock, is announced 
as a “new magazine with a new American 
purpose—to unite in English the pick of the 
foreign language Americans on the common 
ground of American citizenship. It will aim 
to “act as a mouth-piece between the Amer- 
ican and foreign-born population in America, 
with the idea of making our foreign popula- 
tion more welcome, better citizens, better 
friends, and better acquainted with the great 
efforts of the American people in advancing 
American institutions.” Its subscription list 
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is said to represent twenty-nine nationalities. 
Oscar S. Straus, late ambassador to Turkey, 
ex-secretary of commerce and labor, contrib- 
uted the leader to the first issue. Other con- 
tributors were the secretaries of state, of the 
navy, of the interior, and of agriculture and 
ten governors of states—all, of course, newly 
landed immigrants! But that sort of appeal 
to officialism is a sound old American habit, 
and now that the paper has made its bow, we 
can expect it to bring into the English lan- 
guage and into American publicity striking 
material from the various racial papers with 
which its publishers are identified. The edi- 
tor is Louis N. Hamerling, 702 World Build- 
ing, New York. 


* * * 


GIVE US A PLACE TO PLAY 

John L. Shroy in the Journal of Education 
“Git out!’ yells the cop, ‘r’ I'll soon put a stop 
To yer nerve rackin’ din by runnin’ you in. 
You won't play on the street when I'm on this beat, 
So chase y'urself hence. Git away from that 

fence !" 
An’ the cop, he’s the law, an’ we've got to obey, 
But he don’t tell us what’r where we can play. 


“Git out!’ yells the man when we kick his ash can. 

Then he calls us vile toughs, an’ villains and 
roughs, 

An’ names if I said would knock mother dead. 

We run all our might to get out of his sight, 

An’ bump into people, who kick us away 

An’ growl, but don’t mention a place we can play. 


“Git out of the way!” yells a man with a dray, 
As he nearly runs down my chum, Billy Brown; 
He raises his whip, and then all of us skip, 
But we only change streets, for where else can 
Ww d 
To sea cops and drivers—does any one know? 
* * * 

The Index to Dates (R. R. Bouker Com- 
pany, New York City), should be useful to 
the investigator and the writer, though it 
would be still more so if it contained ref- 
erences to the principle sources of informa- 
tion. The publishers’ announcement of the 
first issue tells of its objects and antecedents. 

“The Index to Dates,” says the announce- 
ment, “is the successor of two independent 
previous lists: the annual Index to Dates, 
published since 1895, in the Annual Library 
Index, and the quarterly Current Events In- 
dex, hegun by the Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission, and published since 1910 by the 
H. W. Wilson Company as a feature of their 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 

“The side use of these two publications, not 
only for date reference per se, but as an in- 
dex to the daily newspaper press—an im- 
mense mass of material otherwise almost in- 
accessible bibliographically—has suggested the 
enlargement to separate periodical form of 
this feature of the two former periodicals. 

“The Index to Dates is intended for the 
trained literary worker, the library of every 
grade, and those newspaper offices unable to 
carry the enormous expense of newspaper in- 
dexes of their own. It will aim to cover 
thoroughly all the news of the United States 
as a whole which is of permanent importance, 
such of its local news as has more than local 
appeal, and such news of the world at large 
as would be of interest to the American 
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reader—and this so far as possible even in the 

specialized fields of endeavor. The scope of 

the index is necessarily elastic, and will be 

enlarged in immediate response to the finan- 

cial support it meets.” A 
* * OK 

The Towa Journal of History and Politics 
is not often more up-to-date in its chronicling 
than the events of a generation or so ago. A 
recent article, however, gives the history of 
lynchings in Iowa during the last seventy-five 
years, bringing them up to three years ago 
and giving a detailed study of the 161 lynch- 
ings involving 216 persons. The cause of mob 
action ranges from “speaking against Lincoln 
and the Union” to murder, horse stealing being 
the most frequent. The punishment ranges 
from whipping to hanging, and the character 
of the lynch party from a judicially conducted 
trial. by self-constituted judges, at a time when 
there was little or no regular machinery of 
justice in the state, to hysterical outbursts of 
mad cruelty by respectable citizens, suggestive 
of the temper of Indian braves. 

* * * 

In this connection The Crisis for May gives 
the total number of recorded lynchings of 
Negroes alone since 1885 as 2,521. The Crisis, 
official organ of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People (20 Vesey 
Street, New York) edited by W. E. Burg- 
hardt Du Bois and devoted to sustaining the 
manhood rights of the Negro, is now half 
way through its second year, and reports a 
monthly sale of 12,000 copies, three-quarters 
of its subscribers being Negroes. 

* * * 
THE POORHOUSE 
Sara Teasdale in the Century 


Hope went by, and I’eace went by, 
And would not enter in; 

Youth went by and Ilealth went by, 
And Love that is their kin. 


Those within the house shed tears 
On their bitter bread; 

Some were old and some were mad, 
And some were sick abed. 


Gray Death saw the wretched house, 
And even he passed by. 
“They have never lived.’ he said, 
“They can wait to die.” 
Ee wes Fy 

A Sun representative claims the intimate con- 
fidences of “Chuck Connors,’ mayor of China- 
town on truly constructive social work. 
“What c’d they a done with all that money?” 
he is reported as saying in comment on a 
recent philanthropic gift. “Well, they ¢c’d a 
got excursion boats, couldn’t they? Two on 
the East river, and two on the North river. 
And they c’d a give excursions for the kids, 
couldn’t they? 

“Well, they c’d a had music on them boats, 
couldn't they? Course they could. An’ they’d 
a got hold o’ the roots when they was voung. 
You take ’em when they’re young an’ you can 
pull ’em an’ stretch ’em an’ make ’em any 
shape you want. But when they get old you 
can’t. They’re too strong. Try to bend ’em 
when they’re old?” Ach, Louis! 1 tell you 
they’re too strong.” 
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THE CLEVELAND MEETINGS 

As a convention city in mid-June Cleveland, 
Ohio, will outdo the political storm centers 
between which she occupies middle geographi- 
cal ground. In addition to the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction, no fewer 
than thirteen organizations—nearly all na- 
tional in scope—-will tax the patience of hotel 
waiters and the capacity of public halls. The 
sessions of several are now in progress.” 

The interests of childhood are represented 
by the Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America, among others. The program 
divides emphasis between rural recreation and 
recreation for cities and towns, with chief 
stress upon the former. Discussion has been 
centered not upon the need of enlivening 
country life with play, but upon what has 
already been done to this end and what should 
be the program of the future. To a thorough 
consideration of various aspects of institu- 
tional care the conference on the Education 
of Dependent, Truant, Backward, and Delin- 
quent Children will add discussion of public 
menaces to child welfare, of the moral and 
legal aspects of the abandonment of children 
and of institutional vocational training. 
Forty speakers from fifteen states, called by 
the National Probation Association, will pre- 
sent a national mosaic of the probation move- 
ment. The need of a federal probation statute 
will be urged by William R. Day of the United 
States DistmcteCourgts tone Northern “Ohio: 
Among the other speakers will be Judge Ben 


Bye lindsey,. Bernard “rlexnery Julia Cy Va- 
throp, and Dr. William Healy. Under 
the’ auspices of the Federated Boy’s 


Clubs, Thomas R. Marshall, governor of In- 
diana, will make an address. It has been 
the aim of this body to secure speakers “who 
have done the things they will undertake to 
tell others how to do.” Other speakers will 
be George A. Belamy of Hiram House, Cleve- 
land, E. W. Krackowizer and Joseph Lee. 
Among the bodies representing the charity 
organization movement the National Confer- 
ence of Jewish Charities will hear a report 
from its national desertion bureau which is 
expected to throw new light on the handling 
of desertion cases. The Palestinian committee 
will submit the first authoritative report on 
Jewish institutions in the Holy Land, and 
the report of the investigation now being 
made in regard to the report of local institu- 
tions to national bodies will also be made 
public. Alice L.-Higgins and Mary FE. Rich- 
mond are announced as speakers before the 
National Association of Societies for Organiz- 
ing ‘Charity, their topics being respectively 
medical and social experience in diagnosis and 
treatment and schemes vs. standards. 


1For dates and secretaries of these organizations 
see Calendar of Conferences in THH SuRVEY of 
May 25. 
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Papers to be read before the National Fed- 
eration of Remedial Loan Associations will 
deal with local situations in Detroit, Chicago, 
and Cincinnati. A backward glance will be 
taken over what has been in some respects a 
remarkable year in the fight against loan 
sharks. Intense interest will center about the 
report of the membership committee on what 
is known as the Norfolk, Va., plan of or- 
ganization of a remedial loan association. 
Public relief problems in the United States 
and the public care of the insane and mentally 
defective are two main topics announced by 
the National Association of Public Relief Of- 
fiaals. W. E. B. DuBois, Mrs. Florence Kel- 
ley, Julian W. Mack, Charles F. Thwing, 
Charles W. Chestnut and Mary W. Ovington 
are among the speakers who will discuss the 
Negro’s status in the United States before 
the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. The National Federation 
of Settlements, which had its inception in Bos- 
ton last year, will devote attention to the 
problem of the adolescent girl, the federation 
of local settlements for united legislation, and 
to practical methods of neighborhood work. 
The American Red Cross, still bearing the 
brunt of an unusually heavy spring’s work, 
will hold one meeting at which short addresses 
will be made on the Red Cross Christmas 
seals in the fight against tuberculosis, first 
aid as conservator of life and efficiency among 
industrial workers, and the relation of the 
institutional member of the Red Cross to the 
social agencies of its community. At the 
meeting of the commission on the church and 
social service of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America the whole 
work of the commission will be taken under 
review and further plans blocked out. 

The alumni association of the New York 
School of ‘Philanthropy will hold its annual 
meeting at noon, Friday, June 14, at the Hotel 
Euclid. 


TALES FROM A FAMINE WITNESS 


Charles W. Harvey of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Tientsin gives a 
graphic description of what he saw on a re- 
cent journey through the famine district of 
China. His report has been forwarded to the 
American Red Cross. The Red Cross has 
sent to the relief committee in China over 
$150,000 since January 1. The committee 
pleads for $200,000 more to enable it to carry 
on its great task until the harvest ripens. At 
present the committee is employing 90,000 men 
on public works and earnings from these men 
are saving 500,000 persons from starvation. 
Meanwhile about 2,000,000 more are suffering, 
many of whom will doubtless die. 

Mr. Harvey says: 

“No children were seen at play. No grain, 
meat, vegetables, or foodstuffs of any kind 
except the bark of trees, dried grass, wild 
garlic, and roots were seen. We found no 
sien of clothing anywhere, except the rags 
on the backs of the people, no bedding, 
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: few farming implements, nothing that 
could possibly be turned into money except 
an occasional piece of furniture and the doors 
of the houses or rafters in the thatched roofs. 
In many places we noted the absence of doors 
in the homes and saw the mud walls of 
houses stripped of roofs which we soon found 
had been used for fuel or exchanged for 
food. 

“On the first morning out of Ching Kiangpu 
we met a man pushing a wheelbarrow con- 
taining a low flat basket in which were hud- 
dled the starving forms of his wife and child 
and beside them a few charred pieces of wood 
which he hoped to exchange in the city for 
food I shall never forget one little 
mud hut without door, window or furniture, 
on the mud floor of which sat a young woman 
of twenty-two with a child of two years lying 
on its face moaning. When I asked her why 
he moaned she replied without comment, ‘I 
cannot get him to eat any more grass. He is 
starving to death.’ 

“T visited two of the stations for famine 
relief carried on by the central China famine 
relief committee. These were at You Kou 
and Sun Chia Wei Tsu; the first was con- 
ducted from a village of about 1,000 and the 
latter in a farmhouse of one of the local gen- 
try. We thoroughly investigated the relief 
work in operation, talked over the plans of 
the Chinese and the foreigners in charge, and 
with those being relieved, and I am convinced 
that the relief is sanely and economically con- 
ducted; effective in relieving -the suffering of 
the people; in helping to prevent the repetition 
of famine conditions; does not pauperize those 
helped but rather encourages self-help, and 
that every dollar is honestly administered.” 


CITY FATHERS TO FOREGATHER 


With delegates from New York, Buffalo, 
and Rochester in attendance the third an- 
nual conference of mayors and other munici- 
pal officials of New York state will bring to- 
gether for the first time accredited representa- 
tives of all the cities in the Empire State 
for the discussion of improvements in muni- 
cipal government. The conference is to be 
held at Utica June 10 to 12 and among the 
subjects to be discussed are: 

Home rule for cities, Robert S. Binkerd, 
secretary of the City Club of New York; 
aldermanic activities in municipal government, 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff, secretary of the 
National Municipal League; the social evil 
in municipalities, George J. Kneeland, for- 
merly director of investigation Chicago Vice 
Commission, now serving in a similar capac- 
ity with the American Vigilance Association: 
testing the efficiency of public schools, Paul 
H. Hanus, director of the New York City 
School Inquiry; municipal lighting, George E. 
Van Kennen; readjusting a city for greater 
efhciency, Arnold W. Brunner; is it practic- 
able to discontinue emptying sewage in 
streams? George W. Fuller; a model health 
department, Selskar M. Gunn, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 
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PERSONALS 


THOMAS J. RILEY. 


On August 1, Thomas J. Riley, founder and 
director of the St. Louis School of Social 
Economy, will become general secretary of 
the Bureau of Charities of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
as the successor of William I. Nichols? In 
taking this position Mr. Riley enters a more 
or less new field. Ever since he grad- 
uated from Baker University in 1900, he has 
been associated with university faculties: from 
1904 to 1906 as professor of mathematics in 
the State Normal School at Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
1906 to I909 as assistant professor of sociol- 
ogy in the University of Missouri; 1999-12 
as professor of sociology in Washington Uni- 
versity. Six years ago Mr. Riley founded the 
St. Louis School of Social Economy, which 
under his direction has enlarged its curriculm 
from a single three-hour course through the 
school year to a two year’s course including 
With this school the Russell 


Sage Foundation has co-operated for five 


years. 

Mr. Riley is author of the Higher Life of 
Chicago. He has conducted special investi- 
gations of the poor law in Missouri, of county 
outdoor relief in Missouri, and of the stand-- 
ards of living of workingmen’s families in 
St,’ Louis: 


See Tun Survey, March 23, 1912. 


1912 


As announced in THE Survey of March 23, 
1912, Edward T. Lies, formerly secretary of 
the Associated Charities of Minneapolis, re- 
cently succeeded Sherman C. Kingsley as gen- 
eral superintendent of the United Charities 
of Chicago. The statement made in THE 
Survey of May 11 that Mr. Lies had suc- 
ceeded Mr. Wacker as president of the Chi- 
cago United Charities was a slip. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


A HALF HOLIDAY: AN APPEAL 
To tHE EDIToR: 


This letter is an appeal for help. Perhaps 
you will publish it and some kind reader of 
experience will come to the rescue, or per- 
haps you will help us some other way. We 
want our shops to close Saturday afternoons 
in summer and our merchants refuse about 
as emphatically as anybody could. They are 
probably not unlike merchants in other cities. 
How have other cities brought it about? One 
man tells us that no other city in the state 
has our conditions except Utica. I do not 
know. Utica’s conditions. Ours are—a very 
large population of working people, thous- 
ands of them being girls in the collar shops; 
men employed in iron foundries, stove works, 
brush factories, machine shops. I am told 
that we have no transient trade, such as Al- 
bany’s position affords her; that Saturday is 
market day and brings in not only farmers 
but their wives and daughters; that Saturday 
is a half holiday for the factory girls, and 
that people will spend their money as soon 
as they get it (which appears to be Saturday). 
I think that the men in the foundries have a 
half holiday on Saturday. Someone suggested 
that the owners be asked to pay on Friday. 
To that one of the manufacturers replied that 
many of the men would not return for Sat- 
urday morning’s work, if paid on Friday. 

On one street where nearly all sales are for 
cash, we had such replies as these: “I depend 
on what I take in Saturdays to pay my 
clerks”; “I could better afford to close four 
other days in the week than Saturday.” One 
encouraging feature was the willingness of 
most of the merchants to discuss the matter, 
even at length, and I was impressed by the 
fact of how they themselves feel the strain 
of Saturday and Saturday evening and of 
what a relief from personal weariness it 
would be if they could do away with it. More 
than one said: “If you could shut up every 
other shop in town, I would not be the only 
one to stay open.” But they will not sign 
an agreement to close if the others close. 
Large food shops complicate the situation. 
The poor buy their Sunday supplies Saturday 
afternoon and evening. Even if we could 
force these to close, it would be a hardship 
to those with inadequate means of keeping 
food in hot weather. And the presence of 
these food shops brings trade that other 
merchants are unwilling to lose. Yet this 
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part of the problem must be the same in other 
cities. Who will help us solve it? 

ELLEN A. FREEMAN. 
coy Ney s 


[Since this letter was written one women’s 
furnishing store in Troy has agreed to close Sat- 
urday afternoon during the summer and has so 
advertised in the newspapers.—Hd. ] 


A CASE OF LESE MAJESTE 
To THE EpitTor: 


_ Kindly give space to the following statement 
in reply to W. G. Cowles’ criticism of my 
article, both of which appeared in THe SuRvEY 
for May 4. In the first place, Mr. Cowles re- 
proaches me for using certain “chosen” publi- 
cations. I admit, that I neglected the yellow 
and sabre-rattling publications of Herr Scherl 
or the Kreuz Zietung, etc., and have limited 
my study to the scientific and technical liter- 
ature which was available to me, my primary 
intention being to reproduce the opinion of 
“well-informed and accomplished opponents” 
of Dr. Friedensburg in Germany. Mr. Cowles 
charges me, furthermore, with a mischievous 
attempt to cut Dr. Friedensburg’s period of 
service in half by stating that Dr. Friedens- 
burg had left the bureau in 1897. This is, 
however, not my fault, but merely a typo- 
graphical error. Mr. Cowles made his con- 
clusion from reading the first proof of my 
article which in its final proof reads differ- 
ently, viz: “Up to the time he left the in- 
validity bureau in 1897,” etc. (See THE Survey, 
May 4, 1912, p. 237, line 9). Again, the ques- 
tioning of Dr. Friedensburg’s competency in 
the matters of invalidity insurance is not the 
work of my own imagination but arose in 
the mind of Dr. Weymann who is an expert 
in invalidity insurance and as such is acknowl- 
edged by Dr. Friedensburg himself. (See p. 
34 of Practical Results of Workingmen’s Insur- 
ance in Germany.) Other shortcomings and 
charges Mr. Cowles raises against me, as well 
as his own statements, will be taken up with 
greater detail in an enlarged article which is 
in preparation. As to his personal remarks, 
comparisons, and ingenuous classification of 
the sociological populace into’ three groups, 
viz: Group A, “people who know things which 
are not so,” Group B, the apprentices, includ- 
ing my humble self, and Group C, the savants 
of Dr. Friedensburg’s calibre, little, if any- 
thing, can be said. Evidently here.is a case of 
lése majesté on my part. The portentous fact 
of that great savant’s production remains that 
none of the French nor of English liability 


men who likewise are confronted with 
the agitation for state insurance, could 
have been induced to incur extra ex- 


penditures for the translation of his pam- 
phlet. Since, however, the American public, 
through the courtesy of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation and Information Bureau, is in pos- 
session of this literary treasury, I would sug- 
gest that readers of THE Survey make every 
effort to secure its particularly precious pas- 
sages. R. J. Bropsxy, 


New York, 


letters without charge. 


105 East 22d Street, New York City. : 
HOTELS 


LADIES ATTENTION 
Are You Going to Boston? 


If so, do you know what the Franklin Square 
House is? If you do not, you ought to. It is a 


home-hotel in the heart of Boston for young 


women. It has a transient department for all wo- 
men traveling alone, who may need to stop fora 
few days in the city, or who may be coming to the 
city fot purposes of study. It is SAFE, it is CLEAN, 
itis COOL, it is COMFORTABLE, its rates are REASON- 
ABLE. If you are coming to Boston for afew days 
or a few weeks write to Supt.,11 E. Newton &t., 
Boston. Ask for particulars and prices. 


SUMMER CANMIPS 

CAMP GILHAD. A camp for a limited number 
of boys at Dana, Mass. Conducted by two college 
graduates under the supervision of Dean Johnson 
of New York University. Systematic physical and 
mental training. Canoeing, sailing, fishing, tennis, 
baseball, ete. Medical attendance. July 1 to 
August 31. Systematic instruction in physiology, 
first aid, life saving, etc. References, F. A. Vander- 
lip, National City Bank, L. P. Powell, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. Address Paul C. Cook, Cornell Medical 
School, New York city. 


SCHOOLS 


Preparation for executive positions in the 
YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
is offered at the 

NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL : 
Address: 125 Hast 27th Street, New York city 


HELP WANTED 


WOMEN for welfare work in quarry, mine, rall- 
way, and other labor camps. ursing, domestic 
and teaching experience required, and ability to 
speak Italian, or Polish, desirable. Opportunity 
for original constructive work. Address C. 
SURVEY. 


Any 


WANTHD—In September, Headworker for Ital- 
ian neighborhood center in Providence. Great pos- 
sibilities for constructive work. Reply, stating 
full particulars, to Mrs. Gerald A. Cooper, 148 
Congdon Street, Providence, Rhode Island. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED—Woman with experience to organize 
and run a summer camp for fifty children near 
Yonkers. Camp opening July 5, for ten weeks. 
Salary $50 a month. Address Mrs. W. G. Carlton, 
596 Warburton Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 


COMPETENT, Experienced Physical Director 
and Instructor in Athletics—Baseball, 
Basket Ball, and Track Athletics; also expert in- 
structor in boxing and wrestling—desires new 


charge. Free in September. Apply 1007, Survey. 


Football, * 


yer 


IIIGHLY educated literary man, of force and 
personality, with experience in literary and 
sociological work, and with widest literary tastes, 
seeks a position as private secretary or assistant 
to busy author. or business man. with public 
interests. or as a writer on special subjects. 
Applv 1006 SurvEY. 


i wAIl) WORKER at present in charge of large 
<evtlement, in important city. desires new charge. 
‘yiined Sociologist, efficient lecturer, good organ- 
1, r. Free in June. Address Box 22, Survey. 


= 24 


Fax 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, fifteen cents per line. 
‘‘Want’’ advertisements under the various headings, ‘Situations Wanted,’ ‘‘Help Wanted,” etc., five cents each 
word or initial, including the address, for each insertion. 
Other words may be set in capitals, if desired, at double rates. i 
to the advertiser. Orders and copy for Classified Advertisements must be received with remittance ten days before the 
Saturday on which it is intended the advertisement shall first appear. Address Advertising Department, The Survey, 


The first word of each advertisement is set in capital 


Replies will be forwarded by us 


EXECUTIVE 


I have 14 years experience in social and edu- 


cational 


courts, children’s 


Hurope and America, 
institutions, 


work, in juvenile 


playgrounds, and 


special investigations. 


Am the author of several text books. 


Have 


good legal and literary training and special train- 
ing in publicity work. 


Good 


public speaker and lecturer. I hold an 


important executive position but now seek a wider 


field and bigger opportunity. 


Prefer position in 


large city, eastern or southern states. 


Alpha, c/o Tun “Survny.” 


COURIER Maid, attendant, any locality, full 


charge travelling ; 
A. T., Survey, Chicago office. 


ences, 


practical nurse. Good refer- 


YOUNG woman wishes position as kindergarten 


or girls’ 


ence in settlement work. Address A. B., S 


Chicago. 


club leader; trained; four years’ experi- 
URVEY, 


YOUNG woman with social training, four years’ 
settlement experience, wishes position as welfare 


worker. 


Address N. H., Survny, Chicago. 


MISS KELSEY of the Hmployment Exchange, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York, will be at Head- 


quarters 


in Cleveland on Friday, Monday and Tues- 


day mornings of Conference week. 


THREE 


SS eee 


BOOKS 


WOMEN 


WHO 


WORK 


THE RUSSELL SAGH 
FOUNDATION IM- 
PRINT stamps the thor- 
oughness, accuracy, fair- 
ness of three recent 
studies of Women in In- 
dustry. 


FATIGUE 


AND EFFICIENCY. 
Josephine . 


Goldmark. Summarizes 


By 
[ ) the 
world’s experience on relation of hours 
of work to fatigue, health, efficiency, the 


coming generation. Draws upon the 
scientific study of fatigue for aid in 
reducing the long working day in in- 
dustry. Contains the briefs prepared by 
Miss Goldmark and submitted by Louis 
1D. Brandeis in the famous 10-hour cases 
for women. Interpretive introduction of 


250 pages. Large 8 vo., 890 ps S. 
Postpaid $5.50. 3 os 
—e ees 

WOMEN AND THE TRADES. By 


Blizabeth B. Butler, The first general 
survey of the occupations open to wage- 
earning women in an -American city. 
One of the Pittsburgh Survey volumes. 
Postpaid $1,72. 


SALESWOMEN IN  MBERCANTILE 
STORES. By Elizabeth B. Butler. Care- 
ful observation and fair analysis of phy- 
sical conditions, wages, hours, overtime, 
unemployment, cost of living, of retail 
clerks in a city of medium size (Balti- 
more). Postpaid $1.08. 

——<—<—} —— 


The three, postpaid, for $5. 
a IRIS EAN AE BL IY 


CHARITIES PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 
PUBLISHERS FOR THE RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


105 Hast 22d Street, New York 


VY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


Confidential Exchange 


A number of the larger charitable organizations 
throughout the country have installed Library Bureau 
equipment for the operation of their confidential lists. 


Library Bureau is prepared to furnish standardized 
equipment especially designed for this purpose, and in- 
cluding both cards and guides with the cabinets. 


Samples of the cards with full information will be 
gladly furnished on request at any of our salesrooms. 


Library Bureau 


Manufacturing distributors of 
Card and filing systems Office, library and bank equipment 


Unit card and filing cabinets in wood and steel 


Salesrooms 


Boston, 43 Federal st. Baltimore, 6 E. German st. 
NewYork, 316 Broadway New Orleans, Whitney Central Bldg. 
Chicago, 37-41 South Wabash av. Detroit, Majestic Bldg. 

Philadelphia, 910-912 Chestnut st. Cleveland, Arcade Bldg. 

Providence, 79 Westminster st. Cincinnati, 609 rst. Nat’] Bank Bldg. 
Springfield, Whitney Bldg. Toledo, 564 Spitzer Bldg. 

Worcester, State Mutual Bldg Indianapolis, Fletcher American Bank Bldg, 
Hartford, Conn., 64 Pearl st. Milwaukee, 620 Caswell Block 
Buffalo, 272 Pearl st. Minneapolis, 420 Second av., South 
Pittsburgh, Oliver Bldg. St, Louis, 204 Fullerton Bldg. 
Washington, 1319 New York ay., N. W. Kansas City, 108 West. oth st. 
Scranton, 408 Connell Bldg. Denver, 1604 Broadway 


San Francisco, Wentworth and Boyce, Distributors, 517 Market st 
Los Angeles, S. W. McKee Co., Distributors, Pacific Electric Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas, H. C. Parker, 613-14 Praetorian Bldg. 


Ottawa, 201 Queen st. Montreal, 229 Notre Dame st., West 
Toronto, 45 Yonge st. Winnipeg, 126 Princess st. 


London, 4, Cheapside Birmingham, 75, New st. 
Manchester, 59, Cross st. Newcastle-on-Tyne, Milburn House 
Paris, 13, Rue du Quatre Septembre 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


O learn of social con- 
ditions @ To study 
social agencies €] See 
them in action, on a big 
scale, where evil conditions 
and social remedies focus 


@ In New York City 


The New York School of Philanthropy 
occupies two floors of the United Charities 
Building where social and charity workers 
gather. It is under the same roof, in eleva- 
tor-touch with 


These national social agencies : 


National Child Labor Committee 

National Association for the Study and Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis 

Russell Sage Foundation 

The Survey 

National Association of Societies for Organ- 

ENVIRONMENT COUNTS izing Charity 


The New York School of Philanthropy rubs elbows with the great National Housing Association 


preventive social agencies in the United Charities Building And there local and stare agencies . 


Charity Organization Society 
Association for Improving the Condition of 


Within five minutes walk are : the Poor 


Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children 

National Consumers’ League 

American Association for Labor Legislation 

Playground Association of America 

Efficiency Society 

Tenement House Department 

Provident Loan Society 

Women’s Trade Union League 

National Committee on Prison Labor 

New York Prison Association 

United Hebrew Charities 

Society of St. Vincent de Paul. 

National Social Service Commissions of the 
Presbyterian, Methodist and Wpiscopal 
Churehes, and the Federal Council ot 
Churches in America ~ 


Children’s Aid Society 
Association of Day Nurseries 
State Charities Aid Association 
State Board of Charities 
Penny Provident Fund 

Joint Application Bureau 
New York Milk Committee 


A full descriptive list of the charities and 
churches of New York City makes a volume_ 


of 836 pages, "The 
New York Chan- 


ties Directory." 


The New York School of Philanthropy 


may draw on all these for lecturers, for in- 
formation, for opportunity to do field work. 


Send for Announcement for 1912-13 
THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF PHILANTHROPY 
105 East 22d Street, New York 


"3 The Charities of New York 
United an army, divided a mob” 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


